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the dog like the lines where the Father of Poetry CHAP makes the old hound Argos prick up his ears at the vJ^L voice of his long-absent master, and then close his eyes in dark death. A word of recognition for his work from people whose words were worth having gave him unaffected pleasure. I informed him once how Renan had told me that George Sand had said to him when she saw Arnold a good many years before, "II faisait Teffet d'un Milton en voyageant." It is no wonder that even such fugitive memory as this pleased him, from a genius to whom he always gave the superlative praise that she was the greatest spirit in our European world from the time when Goethe died.
As critic in an epoch that stood in peculiar need of criticism in its largest sense, Arnold must be called incomparable among Englishmen of his day. In the region of bookish taste, and in vision for the right tests, alike in prose and verse, he was admirable, if not always absolutely sure. In application of such tests from-rich historic stores, along with insight for the temper and needs of his time, he was sane, measured, just, competent. He was, too, extraordinarily ingenious in finding the summary keyword. It is true to say of him, and if it be true, it is enormously important, that in every branch of his work his aim was social, or, if you like it better, patriotic. Birrell has well said that Liberalism is not a creed but a frame of mind, and Arnold's claim to be considered a Liberal was justified. In every page of his literature you have the rare feel for life, and sincere living care and interest in the world around us. Swinburne was right in crediting him with at least one most loyal and liberal service to his countrymen: "He hasary machinery.   In short, heitlearness, "tod have found comfort in a firm calculation of the conditions. . . . We will not attack you as Voltaireerity of those he was among in their prayers. But we will talk over the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
